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T he present age seems bent on producing a constant succession 
of triumphs. A great man is born every day. We have so ex- 
hausted the word genius that it has become little more than a polite 
epithet. And, for that reason — though in this instance the term 
would have taken on its true significance, would, indeed, have been 
the only appropriate epithet — I prefer to avoid the word genius 
in describing one of the strongest personalities in contemporary 
France. 

At fifty, Dunoyer de Segonzac has attained a degree of mastery 
which, in our opinion, few men in Europe can equal, either in art 
or in literature. Today, when we are pulling ourselves out of the 
hopeless confusion into which the art dealers — ably assisted by 
credulous critics and writers — have plunged us ; when the manifes- 
tations and manifestos, the tumult and the shouting are giving way 
to a period of greater calm and more relaxed thought; we have 
finally been able to discover the reasons for Segonzac’s greatness, 
the causes which iie behind his unique position in modern art. 

One of those causes is that, during the years when every kind of 
artistic pilfering was being foisted upon us, under the guise of 
culture and intelligence; while imitation reigned supreme; while 
artists concealed their lack of personality under a show of clever 
awkwardness, or of bold artifice — Segonzac never touched his pen- 
cil or brush without revealing to us an art that was personal, arrest- 
ing and wholly free from conventions and mannerisms. 

Another point: When so many artists were flittering nervously 
from one style to another, from one half truth to another half truth, 
Segonzac — like Bonnard, Vuillard, Maillol and Despiau — stead- 
fastly developed his talents in one definite direction. Rejecting 
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everything that did not truly come from within himself — even at 
the risk of isolating himself from his contemporaries — he thought 
only of acquiring a form of expression that was indicative of his 
extraordinary forces. Those forces, though somewhat incoherent 
and rough in his first exhibited paintings (those shown at the Inde- 
pendants in 1909 and 1910 and at the Salon d’Automne), neverthe- 
less made themselves apparent even in his very early drawings. 

Deep, resonant and full, his voice has now attained a scale very 
different from that of the Impressionists. It is not at all the fleet- 
ing moment which he has sought to perpetuate, but rather — like 
Cezanne — the solid and enduring quality in natural objects, all 
that is not restricted by the individual or by the ephemeral moment. 

More than the magic play of light, which creates form but also 
destroys it, he has loved, from the very beginning of his career, to 
express the essential life of his subject : to paint the earth itself, whose 
unchanging form, in spite of the surface decorations of nature, 
defies all attempts to disfigure it; the earth which, taken in the 
mineral sense, sends back to us a hard and honest sound; the earth 
into whose crust are embedded the trunks of trees and into whose 
dust all mankind must sink at last. 

Segonzac “lays in” his picture with a thick coat. Then, taking his 
^^alette knife, he plays with the surface, smooths it out, re-outlines 
the masses, gouges out here and there, juxtaposes long bands of color, 
gand flattens down the tone. This piling on of pigment testifies, first 
^of all, to his desire to obtain a beautiful enamel; it also testifies, 
^ through the superimposing of layer upon layer of pigment, to the 
artist’s desire to get away from any suggestion of a sketch in order 
to indicate the profounder depths of nature. 


Segonzac’s early work was devoted to the skies of Paris, to tne 
He de France, and the strange charms of winter. The Segonzac of 
that period delighted in delicate color harmonies and balanced 
values; all of his efforts were created with the idea of arriving at 
a skillful arrangement of tones. But, no sooner did he leave Paris 
and settle down in Saint Tropez for a stay of many months, than his 
vision became preoccupied with the phenomenon of summer. Sum- 
mer’s dazzling colors — pure whites, yellows, cadmium reds — ap- 
peared for the first time in his paintings, but they were always used 
with a fine discretion, so that the fundamental harmony and unity 
of his canvas was never violated. His still-lifes now began to light 
up ; the nudes, too sharp before, became at one with the serenity of 
his landscapes. In that noble and charming setting the painter at last 
arrived at the complete expression of his powers and a more happy 
and meditative kinship with the universe. 

Segonzac has always been happiest in solitude and silence. He 
flees success and all those perturbations that stifle the inner life. He 
experiences, in the country, as soon as he touches the earth, a feeling 
of deliverance and is able to recapture what he calls his “state of 
grace.” “Before the simple truths,” he said to me one day, “I have 
a feeling of security.” We, in turn, experience this same feeling of 
security in the presence of Segonzac’s work. It is sincere; it is, in 
some way, inevitable. It contains not the least suggestion of the 
dabbling of the dilettante or the researches of the technician — only 
the conviction that all that is elemental in this painter, his very soul 
itself, has been poured into his work. He literally gives himself to 
the earth as, in their own ways, did Corot and Courbet before him. 


In the present New York exhibition it has been found necessary 
to set aside a place for a few of the artist’s etchings and drawings, 
as they are often the basis of his pictorial work and frequently 
throw fresh light on them. His etchings, like his drawings, delight 
us with their vigor, with the peculiar innocence of their interpreta- 
tions of the world ; with a spirit so free, yet so beautifully tempered 
by reason. In his etchings and drawings, a superior common-sense 
reveals itself — an intelligence which, though optimistic, is yet 
marvelously adapted to life — and, finally, a natural grace and 
distinction in mirroring for us the simplest objects and the most 
commonplace scenes. 

Although Segonzac has never ventured into portrait painting 
his portfolios abound in sketches which show us with how consist- 
ently broad and good-natured a humor he observes the characters, 
faces and attitudes of human beings. 

For this French painter, life seems never to repeat itself. His 
abundance is a proof of his force as an artist. The variety in his 
work has never endangered its unity and, such is the depth of his 
personal quality that, as Wilde would have put it, nature already 
seems to be making herself in his image. So much is this true that, 
from now on, this field, so pleasantly dotted with apple trees, that 
brown fringe of wood, or that simple plowing scene — will always 
seem inseparable from the name of Segonzac. 
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1. The Forest 

From the Delaroche Collection 

2. Standing Man 

From the Delaroche Collection 

3. Still-Life 

4. The Watering-Pot 

From the Collection of Mile. Dorny 

5. Peaches 

From the Collection of Mile. Dorny 

6. The Black Basket 

From the Collection of Mile. Dorny 

7. The Boaters 

8. Winter Landscape 

9. Nude with Parasol 

10. The Drinkers 

11. Along the Loing 

12. Still-Life with Glass of Wine 

13. The Loing 

14. Red Fish 

15. Nude 

16. The Great Oak 

17. The Church of Moret 

18. Winter in Savoy 

19. Landscape in Provence 

20. Standing Nude 

21. Nude Reclining 

22. Nude 

From the Despiau Collection 

23. Irises 

24. The Crecy Road 

25. The Seine at Sevres 

26. The Farm 

27. The Bridge of Joinville 

From the Georges Levi Collection 

28. Peaches 

From the Georges Levi Collection 


29. The Gulf of St. Tropez 
From the Georges Levi Collection 

30. Reclining Woman 

From the J. Arthur Fontaine Collection 

31. Landscape 

From the J. Arthur Fontaine Collection 

32. The Three Trees 

From the C. R. Marx Collection 

33. The Church of Moret 

34. The Boaters 

35. Isadora 

36. Isadora 

37. Isadora 

38. Isadora 

39. Isadora 

40. Isadora 

41. Isadora 

42. Isadora 

43. Georgies 

44. Still-Life 

Loaned by Lord Ivor Spencer Churchill 

45. Still-Life 

Loaned by Lord Ivor Spencer Churchill 

46. Blue Twilight 

Loaned by Mr. Frank Crowninshield 

47. Basket of Flowers 

Loaned by Mr. Frank Crowninshield 

48. Nude 

Loaned by Mr. Frank Crowninshield 

49. The Forest 

Loaned by Mr. Frank Crowninshield 

50. The Quay at Joinville 

Loaned by the Kraushaar Galleries 

51. Landscape in Provence 
Loaned by Mr. Stephen C. Clark 



